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PREFACE 


The Arab critic holds one of the principal clues to the understanding of 
the aims and means of Arabic writing. Not only does his conceptual and 
terminological apparatus reflect the educated Arab’s interpretation and 
appraisal of his literature and indicate the extent to which ho has suc¬ 
ceeded in rationalizing his taste; it also proves a dependable guide toward 
the origin of his attitudes and ideas, be they genuinely Arab or inherited 
from other cultural traditions. 

Unfortunately most Arab theorists and critics confine their efforts to 
illustrating their analyses of the means of literary presentation by com¬ 
menting on individual lines or at best brief passages. Moreover, a large 
majority of such critical observations is scattered among a great number 
of works not primarily devoted to criticism. 

The fact that Baqillani, in the course of his inquiry into the nature of 
the uniqueness of the Koran, first studies the stylistic tools of the Arab 
writers and then offers an elaborate verse by verse analysis of two 
recognized masterpieces of Arabic poetry, and the additional fact that 
he conducts his study from an aesthetical rather than a grammatical 
viewpoint, bestows extraordinary significance on his discussion. Indeed, 
accessible Arabic literature does not provide any parallels to Baqillanfs 
undertaking. 

The pioneering character of Baqillanfs investigation together with its 
comparatively early date enhance the importance of the text even as they 
increase its difficulties. I owe a great debt of gratitude to the unfailing 
encouragement and advice of the regretted scholar to whose memory 
this translation is dedicated. 

The manuscript was finished in 1944 and thoroughly revised in 1946-48 
and again in 1950. 

University of Chicago 

G. E. von Grunebaum 
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INTRODUCTION 


Abu Bakr Muhammad b. at-Tayyib b. Muhammad b T.«f u , 
na^im al-Baqillani, 1 a native of Basra and a resident h ' al " 

leader of the As'arite theologians of his day. Of his ouWbfe u!!,^ 
known except that he was for a time MMikite q W in <UkbarA» ‘ 

occasion served as an ambassador to Byzantium for ‘A<Jud ai-DaXt 
and that he died m Bagdad on June 6, 1013. 1 ’ 

He was active as a writer on theological subjects and especially as a 

controversialist, but what we know of his views has in the main to be 
compiled from only two of his books, 4 since none of his works has become 
scessible with the exception of the TamMd and the I'jaz al-Qur-an .« 
Abdul Aleem has traced the early history of the i'jaz problem listing 
.e authors contributing to its development and analysing their major 
lilt works. 6 The discussion of the (miraculous) “uniqueness” of the 


accei 


1. A. S.Tritton, Muslim Theology, London, 1947, p. 177, writes Ibnat-Tib. 
Ibn Hallikan, trans. de Slane, II, 672, discusses the nisba and its correct 
spelling at some length. C. Brockelmann, El, I, 603, and GAL, I, 197, gives 
the name erroneously as Abu Bakr c Ali b. at-Tayyib al-Baqillani; GAL, 
Suppl., I, 349, Brockelmann follows Ibn Hallikan. Baqillani was, however, 
not as Brockelmann maintains a student of al-As ( ari himself— al-As c ari died 
in 935 —, but received his training from Abu 3 l- c Abbas Ibn Mujahid at-Ta’i, 
a direct disciple of the founder of the school. Cf. Islamic Culture, VII 
(1933), 75. 

2. Irsdd, II, 105 7 . Hlkbara is a township on the Tigris, about twenty 
miles due north from Bagdad, in Baqillani’s days noted for wine and certain 
industrial activities. For Baqillani’s adherence to the Malikite rite, c 
TamMd, pp. 242f., and M. Schreiner, ZDMG, LII (1898), 487. 

3. GAL, Suppl., I, 349, where references are listed. An anecdote c - 

nected with his visit to the Byzantine court is told by 11 ^T^ledroz 
al-adkiya\ trans. O. Rescher, Galata, 1925, pp* 164— • 

JR AS, 1914, 918—19, places the visit in the year 981/L of al _ 

As an appendix to the TamMd the editors pub is consisting 

Baqillani by Qadi -lyad (d. 1149), flowedl by a hf of to^ works co ^ J 
of 52 items (TamMd, pp. 242—56). Tauhidi, Imta , I, 14 .P 
and unfriendly characteristic of Baqillani. VIII e Congres inter- 

4- For his doctrines see M. Schreiner, Actes u ~ introduction, 

national des orientalistes, Leiden, 1893, I, 108 4 _ gg. 

pp. 20—27 ; and especially, Tritton, op. cit., pp* , preserved in ma- 
5. GAL Suppl., I 349, has four further titles of books pres 

Uuscript but as yet unpublished. 

6* Islamic Culture, VII (1933), 64ff. 215ft* 
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xiv A Tenth-Century aspe ct of the problem 

applied to its form as ™U as *> "ne during the ninth century.’ 
appears to have come to the fore som ^ of EeveIatl on was 

P The vindication of the “ atcl ^ ess ^ because only the Muslim 

P m zrnr u —d‘r d of God. The <»*«* ^ «* 

feS tSTt was ^possible His o°ot 

So he desisted from h.s mu'diafr and tore up {or his ^ 

temporary, Jahm b. Sa wan (~»£»d » 62 _ 3 . In 781 , Timothy, 

attitude to the Koran, . .g , ^ before the caliph al-Mahdi 

(775— 7 ? 5 rthat P th”Koran had not been confirmed by a miracle without, 
apparently, being contradicted. Of. J. W Sweetman, I£m ant Christum 

rrhoclnmi Part 1, I, London and Redhill, 1945, pp. oo • 

Ad 3 IV 34, Abu ’l-'Atahiya (d. 828), after reading Sura 78, declares that 
he composed a qasida excelling the Koranic passage in beauty. His pious 
contemporary, Mansur b. c Ammar, bases a charge of zandaqa on this state¬ 
ment. (On Mansur b. ‘Ammar cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Tcfrih Bagdad, 
XIII, Cairo, 1931, pp. 71—79.) I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
Halle a. S., 1888—90, II, 401—404, discusses intended and attempted 
imitations of the Koran. For the so-called Koran of Abu J l- c Ala’ al-Ma < am 
(d. 1058) cf. A. Fischer, Berichte d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 
XCIY/2, 1942, and the review by It. Hartmann, ZDMG, XCVIII (1944), 
396—400. 

It appears that only during the 9th century did criticism of the artistic 
qualities of the Koran come to be considered more and more improper for 
the true believer. Cf. the interesting passage, Kamil, p. 485, where al- 
Mubarrad (d. 898) is at pains to refute a critic’s objection to Koran 37.63, 
an objection the musahhah bihi ought not to be less but more familiar 
than the muiabbah which the critic alleges is not the case in the impugned 
veme-whrch, otherwise, is entirely consonant with the accepted principles 
of Arab hterary orrticsm IMP, HI, 185, Tauhidi (d. 1009) gives preference 

clrtfto wbTto 0 ™ nSd regardinS th9 ^ *** » 

I! nUm ? 61 0f P° ete ^o were critical 

here Bassar b Burd (d 783} ac * dec *to his references; 

Toward the end of the iOth verses su P erior to Sura 59. 

accept the compliment made him bv Ibn ‘ Ab bad could still publicly 

the Koran was oiT^Zv . J fr0m that the style of 

ApoUinaris the IJ > 296 ~ 9 7- 

which he thought superior to those of ® pu . ^oumposed 1000 psalms 

Kirchengeschichte nach orient Quellen T . a T ld; Haase, Altchristl. 

he Chronicle of Michael the Syrian ^ l Tf ^ 374 ‘ Haase quotes 

(d. 1199), ed. I. B. Chabot, Paris 1900 i^a^t J’ Patri arch of Antioch 

‘TOOOA “ e in ^ hookTs tier 6 Tnv 1 !: as his authori- 

„ ° f n rf r 0ftheh % h opinion which Anomn^ ntl0n ° f either the fi gnre 
ished of his work. * ^ A P olb naris is supposed to have cher! 
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Introduction 


xv 


in translation and liad not been taught to look upon the original as actual 
discourse in the Lord’s own tongue. Besides, the Bible could not escape 
being judged against the Graeco-Homan literary tradition while the 
Horan stood out in Arabic literature as an unprecedented phenomenon 
for the critical valuation of which no tried standard existed. Therefore, 
in Christianity, the ready admission of the formal imperfection of 
Scripture. 8 On occasion the line would be taken (as was done, e.g., by 
St. Jerome [d. 420], Gregory the Great [d. 604] and Isidore of Seville 
[d. 636]) that, in Isidore’s words, the eloquium humile of Scripture 
surpasses the tumentem et ornatum sermonem of the profane poets. Their 
discourse is resplendent with external, verbal eloquence, while Scripture 
is illuminated by the internal splendor of wisdom. 9 The realization is 
essential that reverence for the Bible was not as necessarily wordbound 
as reverence for the Koran. Speaking of St. John the Almsgiver, patriarch 
of Alexandria, 611—619, his contemporary and biographer, Leontios of 
Neapolis (d. 668) says: “The saintly man had also a good knowledge of 
the holy Scriptures, not so much an accurate knowledge of the words 
through learning them by heart (which is but for vainglory), but by 
actually practising their precepts and keeping their commandments.” 10 

These observations are not intended to deny the existence within 
Christianity of an attitude comparable to that displayed by the theo¬ 
logians of Islam. The Venerable Bede (d. 735), for example, looks upon 
the language of the Bible much like Baqillani does on the language of 
the Koran. In his treatise De schemeitibus et tTopis Sundae ScviptuTcie 
Bede proposes to show that the images and figures of the Bible surpass 
in age and beauty anyt hin g offered by profane authors. 11 But it remained 
for the Victorines of the twelfth century to recognize the whole Bible 
as one supreme work of art, as a universal allegory whose linguistic and 
stylistic uniqueness is owed to its being the sole repository of highest 
Being, Truth and Beauty. The plastic work of art of the Universe is 
paralleled on the literary plane by the Bible—both God’s masterpieces 
expressing in hieroglyphs and allegories the secret of the divine essence. 


8. Cf. e. g. Cassiodorus (d. 585), Institution's, I, 30, discussed by 

Monte, La parola del passato, III (1948), 31. Many centuries later Nikolaos 
of Methone (d. before 1165) could remove theological difficult . ® 

from scriptural phraseology by brushing the wording aside ^ F Jf 

but the usual anthropomorphic manner of the > Buzantiner 

sehung und Vorherbestimmung in der theologischen Literatur d y 

Home, 1937, p. 216. ,... , iq 4 .r T 94 

9. Cf. E. de Bruyne, fitudes d’estMtique mMvale, Bigg■ .■ » ’ ' 

10. E. Dawes and N. H. Baynes, Three Byzantone Samts, Oxford, 1918, 

p. 228. 

11. De Bruyne, op. cit., I, 157' 58. 
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, .. . . flVan t work of literature and 

So the Bible emerges aAtheon^« ym^ ^ human writer can g0 

strictly speaking the only Utera y 12 j lam has never been as 

? rfrm■>' *>«“«>• 

bold or as consistent in 1 ™ the 10th century onward were to 

aesthetic considerations tv^ ic 10 ^ ^ theQTJ of t b e i'jdz had started 

ZT^Z^MoToi Koranic style and never went beyond stylistic 


^The beginnings, of course, were not systematic. The Christian convert 
to Islam, ‘All b. Rabban af-Tabari (d. c«. 864), asserts that he has never 
hi any language found stylistic perfection equalling that of the Koran. 13 
Abu Hfltim as-Sijistftni (d. 864) concurs. 11 Slightly later perhaps, al- 
Jahiz (d. 869 or 870) composed a treatise on rhetorical peculiarities of the 
Koran, such as its succinct style (ijaz), its metaphors (isti circit ), etc. 15 
In discussing the difference of the Koran from any other literary work the 
term i'jdz does not seem to have been used by his time. 16 At any rate, it 


12 . Cf. e.g. H. H. Glunz, Die Literarasthetik des europdischen Mittelalters, 
Bochum-Langendreer, 1937, pp. 166—85 and 574. The inclusion of the 
Biblical images and similes in the concept of the icon by John of Damascus 
(d. ca. 749) points in the same direction but the idea was never to be 
systematically developed in the Eastern Church. For John’s view cf. 

G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites 
Breslau, 1929, p. 44 . 

13. Kitdb ad-din wa>d-daula, Cairo, 1923/1342, pp. 44 — 45 . trans A 

““ST L °f° n ^ N r Y ° rk ’ 1922 ’ PP - 50 ~ 5i: ^ contemporaryat 
Murdar, maintained, however, that men could produce ‘‘something equal 

to or even better than” the Koran; cf. Tritton on cit n too a at - 
(d. 845/6) expressly excludes considerations of^Me ftm hi t^ 
miraculous nature of the Holy Book (ibid., p. 94 ). h reasons for the 

99,t 1 I 5 1 Goldziher ’ Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1896- 

Suyuti *(d51505b Itqdn^ II l’n^g r Q SU ™ ably from this treatise that as- 
Holy Book in which most of the f n enth usiastic eulogy of the 

the i*j&z but not^he^oLiVself Tan^ ^ heol ^cal arguments in favor of 
oj aq ul-kuttdb Jahiz. rebukes the “secretarh^” f * n u* S P am Pblet fi damm 
fault with the Koran; cf. TaldtrasdHl e d T rr /T their inclination to find 

s Hr? Basil <d - 379)! cf - - ^ 

ZuZ the chapter of 

invited to %!a 1 a ^hi 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz M oi\q\ n £ v . a ~ }lu ( of the Koran) «aid - 0l * 4a> the rea der i s 
XVIII (1924), U 2 ™k Kuab “ l :fW>, ed. I. Kiatohkov N- 111 does 

’ use 1 ,az when he holds forth y> ^\ onde Oriental, 

rth on the excellence; 
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had not yet been reserved for the style of the Revelation since al-Jahiz 
observes that when the Jiikjnat al-^Arab, the Wi scIottl of the Arabs, 10 
is translated into another tongue the mvfjiz of its metre is destroyed. ^ 

It was the contribution of the 10th century to insist on the formal or 
rhetorical uniqueness of the Koran to such an extent that it became part 
and parcel of the theological argument for the Book’s supernatural 
character. All b. "Isa ar-Rummani (d. 994) devotes practically all his 
study of the i c jdz to a demonstration of the Koran’s uniqueness on the 
basis of its balaga, eloquence. 20 His analysis of the factors that result in 
the superb style of the Book is much superior in organization and in¬ 
tegration of the illustrative material to the discussion which Hamd b. 
Muhammad al-Hattabi (d. 996 or 998) devotes to the same problem. 
It is true that Hattabi, too, dedicates nine tenths of his tract on the i c jdz 
to an investigation of the Koran’s balaga, but his theoretical frame is 
somewhat loose and his principal object seems to be the taking up and 
refuting of specific criticisms launched against individual verses or turns 
of phrase in the Holy Book. 21 

Jadl, of the Koran over all other discourse basing his judgment at least 
partly on the Book’s stylistic virtues. Al-Mas c udi (d. ca. 956), Muruj, 
IV, 163—65, in an eloquent passage uses i'jdz to denote the stylistic 
inimitability of the Koran. 

17. Hayawdn, I, 38. 

18. As represented e.g. by Zuhair 16.47—59. 

19. Husri (11th century), III, 154, quotes a letter of al-Hasan b. Wahb 
do Abu Tammam in which he likens the latter’s poetry to a ' mu'jiza. Husri 
himself still applies i c jdz in praise of any eloquent discourse; cf. I, 135 16 
.and 140 10 ; so does ‘Abdarrahman b. c Ali al-Yazdadi (between 1050 and 
1250 ?) speaking of the rasdHl of Qabus b. Wasmgir (d. 1012). Cf. Kamdl 
al-baldga, Cairo, 1341, pp. 27 and 32. Ibid., p. 42, Ibn al-'Amid’s (d. 976) 
writings are described as mu'jizdt. 

Muzhir, I, 153, expounds the idea that the overwhelming richness of the 
Arabic vocabulary prevents adequate translation into any foreign tongue 
•of an Arabic text. Cf. also the story, Sirr, p. 46, of the verse by Abu Tam¬ 
mam translated unsatisfactorily for, and therefore not appreciated by the 
Greek emperor Nikephoros Phokas (963—969). 

20. Rummani greatly influenced al-Hafaji who in 1062 wrote his famous 
.Sirr al-fasdha and through him Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir (d. 1239), the 
author of the even more renowned al-Matal as-sdHr fi adab al-kdtib wa's- 
sdHr. Husri, I, 115—16, presents ar-Rummani’s arguments for the i ( jdz. 
Bor the ten elements which to Rummani constitute balaga cf. Additional 
Remark (C) to the Table of Figures of Speech, on p. 118. 

A saying by Ibn al-Mu'tazz, quoted by Husri, I, 115, would suggest that 
in his day the superiority of the Koran over each and every literary 
production had been generally accepted. 

21 . Haftabi’s treatise occupies foil, lb—44a. Foil. 16a—30b are given 
over to the discussion of objections to individual Koranic passages, foil. 
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Baqillanf s treatment of the problem appears thus considerably more 
elaborate and systematic than that accorded it by his predecessors. His 
position on the i c jaz has been succinctly stated y i on ^ a ' Q ^is 
theological reasoning on the subject been set fort m some e a/ by 
Abdul Aleem. 22 Full justice to the extraordinary tact with which Baqil- 
lani presented his subject will only be done when we realize that he 
differed from his contemporaries in that he felt the indubitable pre¬ 
eminence of the Koranic style to be no argument in favor of its theolo¬ 
gical uniqueness. 23 He repeatedly insists on the inability of man to reach 
the stylistic accomplishment of the Book but he does not propose to erect 
the i c jdz of the Koran on an aesthetic foundation. It would appear that 
his philosophical training made him uneasy about putting the i ( jaz in any 
respect on an empirical basis. 24 

31a—42 a, to the refutation of the allegation that some parts of the Book 
had been matched successfully. 

Abdul Aleem, who in 1934 was to publish Rummani’s essay, bases his 

account of Rummani’s and Hattabi’s ideas on Suyuti’s quotations, Itqdn, 

121 — 22 . * 

T Cit ‘ ,v ;}*}’’ Abdul Aleem > loc - cit -> 225—26. See also 

U Person Muhammeds ..., Stockholm, 1918, pp 94—100 

“m ’ lyri r * v**- «*** 

foebIe * ttempt at 

The interest of Deif’s remarks is due mostly to^he 

have been the first modern Oui^+oi x , y , e Iact) tiiat he seems to 

'Is 7 Of M W0 * th6 Wh ““ °“ " SySt6mati ° 

Perhaps noTrthokox thtlogianofZ mh cent 5 ' 26 ' 
wxth Baqillani on this point 8 Rawan^ (d 9 , 0 ?*^ W ° uM have a S reed 

contradictions in the Book—quoted and refoVeit. r> h ° com P iIed a list of 

a dissenter and reputedly am atheist; AM B- i5 P ' 166 -66-was 
tha,t non-Arabs could produce a book like the lf H (d ’ 933 >’ who heId 
P- 155), a Mu<tazilite. ke the Koran (of. Tritton, op. cit., 

may be a miracle at one period but no + «+ - 1 hlS View ’ a Phenomenon 

had been accenT fl VT nu f acm S rhetorical excellent • 

proach he was^aet lr \ Chnsti anity as witness St A 6 m f 1 acred writings 

order to increase the eff^ ^ 

8 ° he P„”ted out that the 
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Abu Hil&l al^Askari (d. 1005), whose literary views greatly influenced 
the theologian, did not equal Baqillani’s subtlety when he declared at the 
beginning of his epoch-making Kitdb as-sind'atain 25 that he presents his 
book “as an exposition of the particular science by means of which the 
i ( jdz al-Qur y dn is recognized.” 26 Nor did later analysts of the i c jdz main¬ 
tain his caution. Thus, Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, noted Hanbalite theolo¬ 
gian (d. 1350), simply says that he who knows Arabic and is familiar with 
lexicography, grammar, rhetoric, Arabic poetry and prose will eo ipso 
recognize the supremacy of the Koran. 27 

Despite his theological reservation with respect to the conclusiveness 
of the argument Baqillani sets out vigorously to prove the inferiority of 
all Arabic literature to the Koran. To this end he inserted in his book 


various rhetorical genera dictionis could easily be traced in the Scriptures. 
The fourth book of his De Doctrina Christiana (ed. H. J. Vogels, Bonn, 
1930; also ed. with trans. and cmt. by Sr. Th. Sullivan, Washington, D.C., 
1930) is devoted to this task. According to Sullivan, Introduction, p. 4, 
it was probably written in A.D. 426—7. 

Augustine first analyses (VII, 11) the rhetorical composition and figures 
of Romans 3:3—5, 2 Cor 11:16—30 (VII, 12,13), Amos 6:1—6 (VII, 
16 —20). He then adduces Gal 4:21—26 and Gal 3:15—22 as specimens of 
the subdued style (genus submissum; XX, 39); 1 Tim 5:1—2, Rom 12:1 
and 12:6—16, Rom 13:6—8 and 13:12—14, of the moderate (genus 
temperatum; XX, 40), and 2 Cor 6:2—11, Rom 8:28—39, Gal 4:10—20, 
of the grand (genus grande ; XX 42, 43). 

Augustine’s position is much less precarious than that of the apologists 
of the Koranic style as he feels no obligation to uphold the blamelessness 
of the Scriptures’ style. Thus (VIII, 22) he admits the obscurity of some 
scriptural passages—Baqillani emphatically denies any obscurity in the 
Koran—as well as certain deficiencies in the rhythmical arrangement of 
their diction (XX, 41). Here Augustine only adds that no major stylistic 
requirement is missing and that slight changes in word order would establish 
such clausulae as would satisfy the rhetorician. 

By tracing rhetorical style in the Scriptures Augustine took up the 
defense of the Biblical writings against the contempt which their simplicity 
provoked on the part of the educated, a feeling which at one time he had 
experienced himself; cf. Confessions, III, 5. Earlier Fathers, such as Cyprian 
(d. 258), Ad Donatum (trans. F. A. Wright, Fathers of the Church, London, 
1928, p. 100), and Lactantius (d. ca . 340), Institutiones Divinae, VI, 21, 4—6, 
had already fought that same attitude. 

On the pagan side it wasLibanios who, or. XIII, 1, addressing the emperor 
Julian, emphasized the ties between eloquence and piety. Cf. A. D. Nock, 
Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe, Cambridge, 1926, Intro¬ 
duction, p. L and note 53. 

25. P. 2. 

26. JAOS, LXI (1941), 51—52. 

27. Fawd’id, p. 7. On pp. 246—255 Ibn Qayyim discusses extensively 
the grounds on which various authorities rest their doctrine of the i'jdz. 

2* 
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three lengthy and by contemporary standards highly unconventional 
sections. The first (pp. 69—98) demonstrates the occurrence m the oran 
of the figures of speech used by the poets, the second (pp. 129 ) an 

the third (pp. 172—192) point out the inadequacies and weaknesses of 
even the best of Arabic poems, taking as examples the mu'allaqa, of 
ImnTulqais 28 and a celebrated poem of al-Buhturi 29 respectively. In this 
manner he gives himself an opportunity to destroy the nimbus around 
both classical and “modern” poetry. The principles applied in his criticism 
(together with those generally accepted by his contemporaries) have been 
discussed by this writer in some detail, JAOS, LXI (1941), 51—57. 

Baqillani’s position in the development of rhetoric may be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) His outlook is that of an educated layman rather than that of a 
specialist. He does not seem to have felt the urge to build up or to adopt 
a consistent system of terms and definitions. 

(2) It cannot be said with certainty whence al-Baqillani derived his 
terms and definitions. 


(3) His list of figures of speech 30 shows most resemblance to that 
offered by al-'Askari: out of the 34 figures which al-Baqillani mentions 
26 occur in the Kitdb as-sina c atain. It must be noted, however, that the 
arrangement of the figures in Baqillani is greatly inferior to that chosen 
by al-'Askari and that, moreover, only one of the six figures first observed 
by al-'Askari appears in his book. 31 


(4) °n th e other hand, the influence of Qudtaia b. Ja'far (d 922) is 

in the Kitab cis-siTid^cbtdm as well. ® 

as repre- 

de^ioped: he employs 34 tins 

oo^ll e P 0grm ° Ver Ib " aI ' MuW « is 




29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
terms. 


— v ** IlO. 40. 

Constantinople, 1300, II, 2l7.12ff. 

32 d in 0f <i h k b ?° k ' 

— SMVati0n Wil ‘ b60 ° me ^ ^otefSThe individual 
note*287?' ^ “ BaqiUani ’ n0 - 7 in Qudama. For the meaning of. p. 37> 
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(7) B&qill&ni’s defective training is visible e.g. in his inclusion of 
musdwdt , adequacy of style, in the figures of speech. 34 

(8) The incipient development of the high points of later theory, viz. 
of the relation between liaqiqa, the proper, and mctjdz, the tropical use of 
words, and its consequences for the theory of tasbih, simile, and isti'dra, 
metaphor, are disregarded by Baqillani. His concept of style does not 
measure up in any way to that of his successor in the study of i ( jdz, 
"Abdalq&hir al-Jurj&ni (d. 1078). 35 

The examples quoted by Baqillani to illustrate his figures clearly in¬ 
dicate that he was not dependent on any one author. Many of his re¬ 
ferences he has in common with Ibn al-Mu c tazz or al- c Askari, but it is 
obvious that he did his own selecting using sources not drawn upon by 
either the Kitab al-badi c or the Kitab as-sind c atain. z& 

The translation of those passages in al-Baqillani’s I c jaz al-Qur'an that 
are of relevance for the understanding of Arabic literary theory and 
criticism is, in the eyes of this writer, justified by their unique character 
in Arabic literature. There are innumerable paragraphs and even whole 
books discussing the merits and demerits of individual verses or fragments 
but never once did an Arab author undertake to dissect the better part 
of two lengthy poems from the aesthetic viewpoint as Baqillani does in 
his sections on InrnTulqais 37 and Buhturi. The chapter on the figures of 
speech, on the other hand, is the first of its kind by a non-specialist that 
has come down to us, and it is a real innovation in its peculiar objective 
and arrangement. 38 The fact that no text of this character has, to the 
writer’s knowledge, ever been translated into a Western language served 
as a further incentive. It is hoped that students of literature in general 
will thus be enabled to obtain a more precise insight into the ways and 
aims of Arab poets and writers. 

The translation, which does not aim at concealing the harshness of 
Baqillani’s style, is as carefully annotated and explained as it was pos¬ 
sible for the writer to achieve. The variae lectiones of the verses and 
sayings quoted have not been printed, partly to save costs and partly 


34. See the discussion, p. 27, note 221. The same error occurs in Qdnun, 
pp. 440—41, where it is nonetheless correctly described as the mean be¬ 
tween ijdz and ishdb. 

35. Cf. specifically Dald'il, pp. 32ff., 294ff., 397ff. 

36. The references accompanying the individual verses and sayings will 
bear out this statement and provide the necessary detail. 

37. The passage Ag, VIII, 59—62 (= Ag 3 , IX, 69—76), where fifteen 
verses of his mu t allaqa are quoted and explained offers nothing beyond 
rather meagre philological comment. 

38. In addition to the passages mentioned above, pp. 126—28 and 170—72 
have been translated as an introduction to Parts II and III respectively. 
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became it was felt that their re P r0 *“^°" ^on^f the al-Qur’dn 
general understanding of the subject. 1 . t Cair0 , 134 !). Tho 

used for the translation is the lairly adoqU . J ,; Mu <tazs: ( Quddn.a, 
appended Table of Figures of Speech as used by Ibn al 

and &1-A.8k«irf jb uxc&nt to help , 

orientation in the nwsc of terminology. Qudama’s termsasi they occur ... 
the Nwid are added for convomonco. but it should > 

Z<i tit this book may not go back to QudAma h.msol , bat have boon 
actually composed in the 13th century on the bums ol material and views 
provUM by QudAma.* As to tho comments on tho tormn it should bo 
renumbered that there was no intention of presenting their complete 
history. The terms were only to be explained and followed in their de¬ 
velopment up to BAqillAni’s time. References to their later late have, 
therefore, as a rule been given more sparingly. Ihe Indices (1 ersonal 
Names, Place Names, Rhetorical Terms, Koranic Quotations) will, it is 
hoped, facilitate the use of the translation. 


39. Cf.G . Levi JMJa Vida, HHO, XIII (1931), 331-33, and GAL, Suppl., 
I, 407. 
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RHETORICAL FIGURES IN POETRY AND QUR'AN 

If anybody asks: “Can the i ( jdz of the Qur’&n be recognized by the 
rhetorical figures (badV) which it contains V* the answer is: 1 The experts 

1 The pattern in sci’ala (in qdla) . .. qila lahu, or xn sa'ala ... fa-ya'lam 
and* the like, where the characteristic element is the reply to or the refu¬ 
tation of the questioner, or the adversary, in the form of a hypothetical 
Sd constitutes one more instance of a stylistic pattern taken over by 
S Writers from classical tradition. Before listing examples attention 
should be called to the fact that this pattern is by no means indispensable. 

In the first place there is no necessity to affect a dialogue. In th ® 
place if a dialogue is affected the more obvious form to be selected aside 
gom that of the true dialogu^-would be one in winch statement and 
counterstatement are put side by side independently, .. e_, not jomed. m a 
.;n g l« conditional period. The much greater number of non-conditiona 
examples fully bears out this consideration. For the present purpose it will 
suffice to trace the pattern back to early Christian controversy. Cf. Origen 
(d. 254), Contra Celsum, VI, 68 (quoted by E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Ber¬ 
lin, 1913, p. 89): 8.W ttv W* K*Xao? ... a^xpivou^a; M 

VII 15* ircei S’aSovaToc Tt,va .. . cpacnv . . . Xexteov on ..., . ’ * 

£ I T > ’ hzel cp-nnv 6 moo?. . ., Xexnov tt P o? oc5t6v, 5n. ; . . There is no call 
for the following up of the pattern through late antiquity. But it « im¬ 
portant to note that the influential John of Damascus (d. ca. 749) uses 
it fairly frequently. Some of the instances are: De ^mag^n^bus or. 11,1* 
IMisme PG 94 1304—5): el 8k Xsyet? ... yvci&i; contra JacoUtas, 11,5 0 
S’ is It . «XB< Mm***. ... s DisoeptaUo (M» 

el Saracen*, where chapters 1-5 begin either •» 

... die ipsi.... or si dicat tibi Saracenm ... dec vps t (PG, 94.1586 90|, 

Adv. Nestorianos, ch. 3 (PG, 95.189): d U 9 «*e ... W«v, ox: ; ••• • 
influence on Theodorus Abu Qurra (d. ca. 820) is well-known. Litfle wonder 
that Theodorus uses this time-honored pattern of polenuca .1 isoussmn 
his Arabic writings. The following references are taken from G. Gia^ 
translation of the Arabic text (Die arahschen Schnften des 
Qurra , Paderborn, 1910) where the pages of the ongma are > 

I, 7 (p. 94 of the translation), 111,20 (p. 153), III, 21 (p. i^), ^ (p. 225) 
IX, 5 (p. 225), X, 22 (p. 257), XI, 24 (p. 332). The extensxve use made of the 

pattern by Arab theologians and philosophers is easi y . from 

Atari’s (d. 935) Ibdna 'an u 9 dl ad-diydna may serve as an example from 

the time between Theodorus and al-Baqillani. Cf. PR * * ’ * , 

of the translation by W. C. Klein, New Haven, 1940. The occurrence of this 

pattern in Talmudic literature may suggest its O ri _ e:a a ori gm W1 > 
however, changing the picture of the comparative y a e eve opmen j 
outlined. A typology of the patterns used in Arabic controversy has been 
suggested by the present writer in Scientia, XLIV (1950), 23, note 3, of the 
English, p. 13, note 2, of the French edition. 
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(ahl as-san'a) and those who have composed books on the subject of the 
character of the badi 1 (rhetorical element) 2 have recorded opinions which 
we are going to recount. Then, we will clarify their problems in order that 
the discussion (lcalam) may deal with a clearly established subject and a 
well defined proposition. 

The following passages are quoted from the Qur’an as representing 
figurative speech (badi c ): “Lower to them the wing of humility (i. e. ; bear 
thyself humbly towards them) out of compassion." 3 —“And lo, it is in 
the Mother of the Book, in Our presence, exalted, wise.’'*—“... and my 
head is lit up with white.” 5 —“A sign for them also is the night. We strip 



i. e. the style that employs rhetorical figures. From his time the word was 
used in both senses, the meaning ‘’original” occurring far more frequently; 
cf. Amidi, pp. 55 22 , 94 24 , 171 6 , Sin 15 3 , 34* 1 , 42“ F. H. Dieterici, Mutanabbi 
und Seifuddaula, Leipzig, 1847, pp. 17 and .74 (from at-Ta‘alibi s Yatirna ) , 
Mutanabbi,.ed. F. H. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, 105.36 (p.*283): al-badi « al-fard 
min abydti-hd, and many passages in I'jdz. At the same time Amidi, p. 6, 
says that badi 1 consists of isti'ara, tajnis , and tibdq, and uses badd’i* as 
synonym of mahasin, p. 171 27 . In due course badi' acquired the genoral 
meaning of trope and the third part of Literary Theory as finally evolved 
by as-Sakkaki, al-Qazwim, and al-Taftazuni, was called Him al-badi* 
“Tropenlehre.” 

3. Qur'dn 17.25. The Koranic verses are numbered in accordance with 
the edition of the Koran by G.Fliigel, Leipzig, 1893. The translations are, 
for the most part, those of R. Bell, The Qur'an, Edinburgh, 1937_1939 

occasionally those of Rodwell. Slight changes by the present writer have 
not been marked. 

Qur'dn 17.25 is frequently alluded to. Cf. e. g. ab-Askari's phrase in u 
letter of his which he quotes DM, I, 220»: u-a-qad ha/adtu taka janah ad- 
dull .... and at-Taftazani, Muhtnsar, I, 29 s , who describes the prince to 
whom he dedicates his work as hd/id janah ar-rahma li-ahl al-haaa wa’l- 
yaqin Irsad l, 279», praises the jurist, Ibrahim b. -Utman al-Qairawani 
v ' „ ^ 1S ^pretentiousness and his hafd janah. Cf. also Itrjdn II 44 

• v ai ilc yd ' <U l 4m ad - din > 1289/1872, II, 184 3 , quotes a hadii 

in which the Prophet enjoins the hafd al-janah. 

FawdHd, pp. 51—52, reports that most experts consider the phrase: 

Lower to them the wing of humility,” an isti'-dra lahyiliyya. He then tells 
this story. When Abu Tammam had composed the line: 

‘Do not give me to drink the water of blame (md' al-maldm) for I am 
pouring forth tears and have tried to sweeten the water of my weeping • ’ 
he was met by a man with a wooden bowl who asked him to give him a 
little of the “water of blame.” Abu Tammam replied: “I shall not give it to 
you before you give me a feather of the ‘wing of humility.’ ” 

4. Qur'dn 43.3. The Mother of the Book denotes the heavenly prototvne 

of the Koran. ^ yi 

5. Qur'dn 19.3. 
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the day from it, and lo, they are in darkness/’ 6 —“... or there come upon 
them the punishment of a barren day.” 7 —“... light upon light... ” 8 

Sometimes figurative speech ( badi c ) occurs in comprehensive sayings 
of a legislative character such as His word: “In retaliation is life for 
you.. .” 9 and (sometimes) in eloquent passages such as His word: “So 
when they despaired of him, they withdrew privately .. .”i°, further in 
passages on the nature of the divine, such as His words: “All things are 
His .. . ” 1] —“Whatever pleasant thing ye have is from All&h.” 12 —And 
“With whom shall be the power supreme on that day ? With All&h, the 
One, the Almighty.” 13 

And (the experts) record figurative speech (badi 1 ) in the sayings of 
the Prophet (as opposed to the word of God collected in the Qur’an) 
such as: “Best of men is a man who holds fast the rein of his horse on the 
path of Allah. Whenever he hears a terrible cry (of somebody in danger) 
he flies toward it.” 14 And: “Oh our Lord, accept my repentance and wash 
off my sin.” 15 And: “The sickness of the nations who preceded you, viz. 
envy (p. 70) and hatred, has overpowered you. These are the ‘shavers’, 
the shavers of religion, not the shavers of hair.” 16 And: “People are like 
one hundred camels among which you do not find one riding-beast. 1 ' 
And: “Is there anything to prostrate people on their noses in the fire of 
Jahannam except their slanderous talk (lit.: the stalks of reaped crops of 
their tongue) ?” 18 And: “Verily, some of what the (rain, or season, called) 


6. Qur'dn 36.37. 

7. Qur'an 22.54. Badi % p. 3, quotes all the foregoing Koran verses in 
practically the same connection. But Ibn al-Mu c tazz selects Qur'an 3.5 to 
exemplify the use of umm al-kitdb (Mother of the Book) where al-Baqillani 


uses 43.3. 

8. Qur'dn 24.35. 

9. Qur'dn 2.175. 

10. Qur'dn 12.80. 

11. Qur'an 27.93. 

12. Qur'dn 16.55. 

13. Qur'an 40.16. ,, , 

14. Badi 1 , p. 3.—References by other authors to passages quoted by both 

l'jdz and BadV will, as a rule, only be given if they have not been included 

in Kratchkovsky’s notes. . A „ TT 1A . 

15. Badi', p. 4; ‘ Umda , I, 245 (quoted as isti'dra), Nuwam, \_II, 104; 

I. Boldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, 2nd ed., Heide erg, -o, p. 
(quoted from Atndli, II, 267). 

16. Baydn, II, 19; Badi 1 , p. 4. 

17. Qazwini, Taftazam, lddh, IV, 266; Asrdr, pp. 85 and 199; Baydn, 

II, 17 and 227. Sakkaki, p. 206, quotes the saying with disapproval as 

bordering on the enigmatical (ta'miya and lugz). 

18. Baydn, 1,169 and 213; I A, p. lol 12 - 13 ; Muhddarat, L147 ;M.Horten, 
Die religiose Gedankenwelt des Volkes im heutigen Islam, Halle a. b., 1,20J. 
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voidable that perfection of beauty be denied to his words and that the 
highest stage of perfection) be withheld from his diction. How (could it 
be otherwise)! since (such perfection) has been denied to (men) more 
illustrious than he and more powerful in their art (san'a) and of a superior 
(or: more ancient) class (akbarfi H-tabaqa), such as Imru'ulqais, Zuhair 
an-N&biga, and (others) down to his own day ? 391 

We are going to explain in a separate chapter the peculiarities 
(tamyiz) of their diction, the inferiority of their discourse, and the lesser 
rank of their composition as compared with the rhetorical beauty (badP) 
in the composition of the Qur'an. (In this chapter) with the will of Allah 
and His help (will be) presented the necessary characteristics of the 
masters of poetical technique, and, (on the other hand) the verification 
of the i'jdzP 2 

How our discourse leads us back to what we have discussed before, 
to wit, that there is no approach to the understanding of the i c jdz al- 
Qufdn by way of the rhetorical figures (badi c ) such as they find and 
describe in poetry. 393 This (holds good) because this branch of knowledge 
(i. e., the science of the badi c ) in no way “disrupts the habit” ( yahruqu 
’l-'dda) 29 * nor transcends (the sphere of) common experience ( c urf). On 
the contrary, it can be improved upon by study, training and application, 
just as the composition of poetry, the making of prose addresses, the 
writing of epistles, and the skid in eloquence. And toward this (skill) 
there exists a trodden path, a (traditional) approach, a ladder which can 
be ascended step by step, and a pattern which the student may follow. 
And many people acquire the habit of composing all their speech in 
poetry, or of making all their addresses in saj c or in some other rhythmi¬ 
cally bound form (so>n c atctn muttOisilatan) , 395 so that no letter in their 
speech is open to criticism, and they even improvise at times along the 
style to which they have become accustomed. And you see ow e 
literary experts (udabd?) of our own time collect the pearls of oratory 
(mahdsin ) in a special volume (juz*). Thus they compose oo s on 


391. Al-Baqillani’s judgment of Abu T^am and 

sentially with that arrived at by al-Amid . •> g > 

characterization of the two poets, Amidi, p. • Tmm’ulaais and 

392. Al-Baqillani probably refers to his analyses of Imru ulqais an 

al-Buhturi as translated in Parts IT and III respec iv y._ , 

393 ! Cf. the Introduction to this translation, PP-• * „ ' d only a( j. 

394. Muslim theology does not reoogmse ^ ( / food 

mits the existence of habits (-Mat) of hunger. Thus a 

habitually but not nece^rdy enteUmg the feehng ^ ^ 

miracle m our sense is nothing but a breaking o 
of Allah. Cf., e. g., Goldziher, Vorlesungen, pp. l^ss— no. 

396. The idea is oratio vincta. 
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various kinds of what is (rhetorically) excellent. Thenthey consult these 
(works) when they desire to produce a qasida or a risdla or a ^ ut a, and 
pad their composition with (what they find in these books). w oever 
is trained sufficiently and advanced in his command (hifz) o (this kind 
of literature) no longer needs to consult them, or to trouble himself with 
such compositions. And his knowledge (of this art) enlarges the orbit of 
his speech and adorns it with (various) types of rhetorical figures (badi l ) 
to the extent that he may desire. And this is a road not impossible (to 
travel) and a door not inaccessible. It is open to everybody and (every¬ 
body) arrives at some halting-place according to his knowledge and in 
proportion to the help extended to him by his natural gifts. 

But as for the ambition (of rivalling) the composition of the Qur’an, 
there is no pattern to be followed nor an Imam to be imitated; nor can 
anything like it be achieved by chance, as an extraordinary verse, a word 
that goes around amongst the people, (P. 98) a singular and unusual idea, 
or a rare (qalil) and surprising (saying) may perchance occur to a poet, 
just as his word may (at times) reach the untamed beasts and penetrate 
to the wild animals. Por the unusual occurs to the poet in some parts 
(lam c ) of his poetry only, to the secretary (kdlib) in fractions of his 
epistles (rasd'il), and to the preacher (hatib) in a small section of his 
sermon (hutba) . And even if all of his poetry were extraordinary and a 
proverbial saying (mated) traversing the world, full of original ideas and 
elegant words, if all his discourse (kalam) were aglow with radiance and 
splendor, filled with brilliance and bright beauty, if there should not be 
met in it mediocrity (al-mutawassit bain al-kalamain) , vacillation (al- 
muiaraddid bain at-tarafain) , chilliness, cumbersomeness, coarseness or 
whatever else maybe objectionable: it would not disclose the uniqueness 
(i c jdz) in the (Divine) Speech (kaldm) , 396 nor reveal the amazing disparity 
(tafawut) between (human and divine) composition (nizdm). 

The above is only an abstract requiring further particulars, a vague 
summary (mubham) which in part calls for comment. We shall record 
all that, Allah willing and helping. It may, however, be said of the 
rhetorical figures (bad/d) which we have recounted and to (the examples 
of) which we have added (from our own) that they represent one of the 
elements of literary excellence and one of the types (jins) of eloquence. 
(It may further be said) that the Qur’an cannot be separated from any of 
the rhetorical sciences (fann min f unun baldgdti-him) nor from any type 
of eloquence (wajh min wujdh fasdhati-him ). If this line of argument is 
adopted and the subject matter formulated in this way, then it is well 
and good. We refrain, however, from stating the above without restriction 

396. I. e., it would still be clear for theological reasons. 
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(lam nutliq al-qaul itlaqan), because we do not connect the i'jdz with 
these special aspects (of rhetorical excellence) nor base it on them, nor 
tie it to them, although it is correct (to say) that these (rhetorical) forms 
have put their imprint on the entire (Qur’&n), contributing their share to 
its beauty and elegance, wherever they are employed, (always) free from 
distasteful affectation and hideous artificiality. 
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CRITICISM OP IMRIPULQAIS MU ALLAQA 

I have given you a summary review of the discourses of the first 
Islamic generation and their diatribes (muhawarat) and addresses (hu- 
to6) 1 For what I have omitted I refer you to the annals and the books, 
composed on this subject. So think this over as well as everything else 
that has been recorded regarding our forebears and the judicious masters 
of rhetoric, eloquence, and correct diction. Study also the prose expres¬ 
sions and the conversational phrases in use amongst them, and the 
parables handed down from them. Contemplate all this with the quiet 
of a bird, with lowered wings, relaxation of the mind and concentration 
of the intellect. Then the difference in value (fadl) between the speech of 
men and the speech of the Lord of the Worlds will strike you, and you will 
recognize that the composition (nazm) of the Qur’an differs in essence 
from the composition of the speech of humankind; and you will see the 
borderline that obtains between the speech of the various eloquent men, 
orators (hatib), and poets, and again between all of them and the compo¬ 
sition of the Qur’&n. 

In case you should imagine or suspect that a comparison between the 
composition of poetry and of the Qur’an is necessary on the ground that 
poetry is eo ipso more eloquent, excellent and subtle than any address, 
epistle or diatribe in prose — it was for this reason that it was said of the 
Prophet: he is a poet or a magician —, and in case the Devil has deluded 
you into the belief that poetry is more eloquent, more startling (a c jab), 
(I** 120 finer and better, in fact the most beautiful and the most original 
kind of speech this subject (fasl) has been extensively studied by the 
philosophers (mutakallimHn) and discussed by the critics. 

Did you hear (the scholar) who is — as far as I am aware — the fore¬ 
most expert in literature (adab), and the most skilful in this craft 
(Siriaa), apart from being prominent in (the art of) discoure (kaldm), 
say: Prose admits of some elements of eloquence and rhetoric which 

1. On the preceding pages of the I'jdz which are not here translated 

2. The reference probably is to Sin, pp. 102-104. But al-<Askari makes 
the reader understand that, all in all, ho considers poetry richtr than^rose 
m spite of the fact that there are some subioot* fL y ff tnan prose 

(such as the hu,ba; Ibn Haldun, Prolegomena, 111 323 ftraSl ‘ m Z- 
62], mentions the du'd> in this connection). Ta'alibi Kitnh l '/ XI1, 361 
Cairo, 1317, pp. 2-4, ranks prose above’ poet^e^ 

56 
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poetry does not admit. For poetry narrows the possibility of rendering 
ideas (nitdq al-kaldm), prevents the word from reaching its limit, and 
hinders its full display according to its traditional usage (sunan). There 
was, however, another scholar in his company who likewise excelled in the 
craftsmanship of speech and who conferred with him on the subject. He 
mentioned that there is no (a priori) reason why poetry should not be 
more eloquent (ablag) (than prose) if it meets the requirements of 
rhetoric (jasdha), or more original (abdcf) if it encompasses the various 
means of eloquence. 3 In my opinion, the latter view is borne out by the 
fact that the bulk of excellent speech in Arabic is composed in poetry, 
and that we do not find in Arabic prose what we find in Arabic verse. If 
recently epistles in Arabic have reached a degree of excellence such as 
cannot be found in any earlier period and cannot have been taken over 
from early diwdns and historical accounts (ahbdr) , 4 nevertheless it is 
poetry which comprises the entire substance and all the paraphernalia 
of human discourse, and this notwithstanding the fact that poetry is 
limit ed in its linguistic freedom. Therefore, if poetry is well arranged 
within its domain and if all its implements are complete, no (other) human 
discourse approaches it and no (prose) address can compete with it.° 
It is related of al-Mutanabbi that he was looking at the Book (mashaj) 
while one of his friends entered who did not like to see him look at it 
because of al-Mutanabbi’s heretical views (concerning the Qur’an). So 
(al-Mutanabbi) said to him: With all his rhetorical talents (Jasdha) this 
Meccan was unable to express himself in verse. 6 If this story about him 

usefulness —the Jcdtib takes precedence over the sdHr. Qalqasandi (d. 1418), 
too, Subh , I, 58—61, prefers prose to poetry; cf. also M. Nallino, BSO, 
XIV (1933—34), 178. The most interesting discussion of the subject is in 
Imtd\ II, 130—42. 

3. This is the generally accepted opinion amongst Arab critics and 

theorists. It was first elaborated by al-Mubarrad, in his Epistle on Poetry 
and Prose, ed. by the present writer, Orientalia, n. s., X (1941), 372 82. 

The principal consideration in favor of poetry’s precedence over prose is the 
argument that, all other elements being equal, poetry has the additional 
merit of metre and rhyme. In other words, the overcoming of the obstacles 
of form by the poet entitles his work to a higher rank than mere prose 
representation of his ideas would secure for him. 

4. Al-Baqillani here refers to the rasdHl of al-Hwarizmi (d. 993 or 1002) 
and al-Badi‘ al-Hamadani (d. 1008). 

6. There is a certain Inconsistency in al-Baqillani’s views on the respecti¬ 
ve rank of poetry and prose. At first he is inclined to accord precedence to 
prose. Then he reverses himself in favor of poetry, always maintaining, 
however, the incomparable preeminence of the Qur’an. 

6. F. Gabrieli, RSO, XI (1926), 33—34, and It. Blachere, Abou t-Tayyib 
al-Motanabbt, Paris, 1936, p. 67, translate the one fragment from al- 
Mutanabbi’s rival Qur’an that has been preserved. 
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4 . , , +itn(le ie true it shows that he considered a* 

evincing his hereticaUttdude ^ ^ prose) . K. 

rioal whether poetical speech does possess rhetorical ^ 

How, no matter wne i the comp0 sition of the Qupj 

or not, we have made 1 P etor j ca l power, and that it sumj 

ever y kind of «pe an d as lucid as morning, y ou l ' 

*r “ il i^i. v~ <™ ~i»d w, „» 

B t ™ 010 you to the end that you may clearly realize that rant of th e 
Qur"n. Contemplation of what we have put in systematic order will 
reveal the truth to you. 

If we wish to prove our assertion we have to turn to a poem (qa ,^ 
the high rank, correctness (sihha) of composition (P. 128), excellence of 
eloquence and ideas (jud& bedaget wcti-fnct uni) of which are as generally 
accepted as the originality of its author, his preeminence in crafts- 
manship and his poetical tact. Then we will make you see where it is 
faulty, inconsistent (tafdwut) in its composition, inharmonious in its 
component parts (ihtildf fusdli-hd ), and we will point out to you super¬ 
fluous additions (fuddl), its embarrassing solecisms and its constraint 
(takalluf), its combination of elevated (rafi c ) and base (wadi c ) language, 
of vulgar and royal diction, as well as other similar weaknesses, followed 
by a systematic description in detail. 

(P. 129) So now let us return to our discussion of poems whose ex¬ 
cellence has been agreed upon as has the preeminence of their authors 

7. Muzhir, II, 236, seeks to invalidate the claim of those who, from the 
prose style of the Qur’an, argue the superiority of prose over poetry by 
pointmg out that the Qur’an was revealed in prose so its unique perfection 

of the poS foriT° re W ° ndrous because raided *>y the natural be 

Th^pltrdAf 1tbe K ° ran differ in views on the Book’s^ 
of Koranic diction 1 ". 0 f^i! 0 * n 86 ^ ; h i* 3 greatly impressed with the b®® 
Vatrologia Latina, OXXI^flP Indiculus Luminosus, 

Arnold. The Prpn,>h‘ 6460 (the passage is referred to by 

Al-Kta*, XoZ Ulam ’ 2nd «>■. L^don, 1913, p. 138, 

1921), trans. Sir W n \' accor ding to L. Massignon, ’ , 
Koran a» .'rrk, ( ! IU,r ' Londo n. 1882, pp 30-31, attacks the M 
fll ghts of fancy Unr L? * ts rh ythm, confused in its composition, 

tlie Christian react^ 

>Sr™7. %™oo A ^ c 

y re P eata md nu'ridu-Ku. 
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their craft* Thus the contrast between the different kinds of discourse 
^ Yb) and the distance between the (various) specimens of eloquence 
become clear to you, and you may draw your own conclusions as to 
, rea i) perfection (bard c a) rests. 

^ do not doubt the excellence of Imru’ulqais’ poetry, nor are you 
tical regarding its perfection, and you do not hesitate (to affirm) 
urity of his language (fasahet) . You also know that he has introduced 
^elements into the poetical style which have been followed (ever 
neW , beginning with the (deserted) tent-places (diyar) and halting 
S m to the innovations introduced by him in connection therewith. 

\ are likewise familiar with) the comparisons (tasbih) which he 
i tfht into use, the elegance (tamlih) to be found in his poems, the 
Jeat versatility (or: variety; tasctrruf) you encounter in his speech, and 
the different categories into which (the virtues of) his diction may he 
divided, such as artistic finesse (sind c a), naturalness, easiness (of elo¬ 
cution),’elevation, strength and softness, and (other) laudable qualities 
.and points deserving adoption and appreciation. 9 

You often see men of literary understanding at first weighing (the 
work of) one or the other poet against (Imru’ulqais’) poetry and holding 
the poetry of newly arising poets against that of Imru ulqais (for the 
purpose of comparing and judging them by his standards), so muc so 
that they at times draw the balance between the poetical work of con¬ 
temporary poets (P. 130) and Imru’ulqais in regard to pleasantness o 
detail and originality of phrase. And many times the (critics) give them 
preference over Wulqais, or consider them equal to him, or concede 
to them, or to him (as the case may be) a small margin of 
After the critics had chosen his qasidn among the Seven (fi s ' s ^J 
they added to it similar qasidas and joined to it others of eq^" 
You hear (the critics) challenging a poet: (compose a) 
mu'allaqa of Imru’ulqais)! Then you see the souls of t P ® 

to match (mu'drada) “ or equal it in its style, ^qjn ly ^ y ^ 
many respects as compared to him, or again 

9. This paragraph is quoted by C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scnlU, Rome, 

19 107l 8 ; Jlhetu'allaqdt. On the genesis of this m\deke, 

some redactions, more outstanding ancient p ’ ’ tion . With regard to 
SBWA, pbil.-hist. Kl., CXL (1899), A * ’jmru’ulqais hy the critics 

the superiority over his contemporaries ac fCitdb tafdil H c r ImriHlqais 

d should be mentioned that al-Anndi wrote a 
'aid H-jdhiliyyin , Irsdd, III, 58 5 . 

}\- A Poem rhyming in -l. f,xuression into a technical term. 

12. DaldHl, pp. 199— 200 , develops TTT ,, 04.41 242. 

‘^ n the mu'drada cf. the writer, JNES, ( ’ 

•6 
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truly astounding. Bub when it comes to counting the beauties (mahasin ) 13 
of T mr n’ulqais’ poetry you will find them limited in number and a thing 
within your ken. You meet with rhetorical figures (or: original traits; 
badi l ) just like his or even more beautiful in poetry other than his, and 
you perceive the same excellence in the diction of other poets. Look 
at the modern poets (al-muhdatun) : how they go deep into (the process 
of) gathering beautiful traibs (mahasin). Some of them unite graveness 
of speech (rasana) with easiness of elocution (saldsa), strength with 
sweetness, and pertinence (isdba) of the idea with brilliant elegance of 
expression, so that there are some amongst them who though they may 
fall short of (Imru’ulqais) in some respects excel him in others. 

For the kind (jins) of (aspiration) to which they dedicate themselves, 
and the aim which they are pursuing are within the orbit of human 
possibilities and are of a type mankind can match. So everybody shoots 
here with one arrow and obtains one dart. And then the arrows reach 
different marks and (the bowmen) are unequal (in their achievements). 
They come near (the aim) in proportion to their familiarity with the 
technical devices (sana > i c ) and their share in the resources of the craft. 
The composition of the Qur’an, (however), is a thing apart and a special 
process not to be equalled, free of rivals. If you wish to realize the 
grandeur (of the Qur’an) reflect on what we are going to say in this 
chapter on Imru’ulqais (with respect bo) his best poem, and on what we 
shall explain in detail to you about his defects. 14 


13. Cf. the analogous use of x<£XXtq, as in “Longinus,” On the Sublime 
V, 1 T<fc x<£XXt) t$)s ep(AV)vsta<;, the beauties of style, et al. 

For the use of mahdsin as applied to poetry, cf. Jamil 92.2: 

I have composed on the subject of my love and my passion for you 
beautiful poetry (mahasin £i c r) whose recording would be long.” 
Similarly, Ta lab, p. 201®, uses 'mahasin as “good points, virtues” of a 
verse. Only Ibn al-Mu'tazz appears to have assigned the word a more 
strictly technical meaning. 


14. As this is not the place to present a critical translation of the mu ( allaqa 
of Imru’ulqais the commentary has been limited to such explanations as 
will so it is hoped—enable the reader to understand fully al-Baqillani’s 
line of thought. The mu'allaqa is perhaps the most referred to poem in all 
+vf a From the impressive array of critical observations by 

the Arabs on this masterpiece only a very few have been indicated with a 
view to placing al-Baqillani’s opinions with greater precision within the 
framework of Arabic criticism. The most recent study of the mu'allaqa has 
been undertaken by S. Gandz, SBWA, phil.-hist. Kl. CLXX /lQiqi 
Abh. 4, which should be currently consulted. 

ISaraf (d. 1067), criticizes Imru’ulqais sharply, pp . 326—28 and 330—32 
with a view to helping the cause ol the Modems by running down the 
leading classical poet. His attacks on 48.11 and 14 are reminiscent of 
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, .. _ number of buttocks (arddfan katiratan) and a , 

Sksiks 

cIas t s m f b t e b f 

beautiful. There is a touch of constraint (in it) and it betrays tracer 

toilsome artificiality. . . 

(The critics further) select as original (badi ) from the qasida: 

47. “And often did I ride forth in the morning, while the birds 
still in their nests, on a smooth-haired (munjctrid) steed, a chain 
for the wild game, (high like a) palace, 95 

48. persistent (or: quick) in attack and flight, exhibiting front and 
back at the same time, like a bulky rock hurled down by a torrent 
from on high.” 

And again: 

54. “It has the flanks of a gazelle, the legs of an ostrich, the rapid 
gait (irhad) of a wolf, and the gallop of a young fox.” 96 
His phrase qaid al-awabid (a chain for the wild game) is pretty (malty,). 
Similar expressions occur frequently in the language of the poets and 
of the eloquent, and it is possible (for everybody) to manufacture some¬ 
thing like it. Our contemporaries achieve compositions of the same kind 
and invent beautiful figures of speech (maJtdsin) and embellish with them 
their diction. The earlier poets due to their proficiency and mastery had 
no need to have recourse to artifice in order to achieve this; it occurred 
to them quite naturally and in agreement with common usage. In his 
escriptive attributes mikarr mifarr (persistent, or: quick, in attack and 
ight) (Irani ulqais) combines antithesis (tibdq) and comparison (tasbih). 
On th e horses speed there are more beautiful and attractive (dtaf) 
four onrM m ^° e r ^' ^ ere * s rea ^ craftsmanship ( san c a ) in his combining 
nedtIT nS ° nS m ° ne VePSe (VS - 54 )> has found rivals and com- 

and no «n ^ ^ as ^° e( J ua l him (in excellence) and to reach him is simple 
and no special achievement. 

exhibit in , j^ X ^^ a ^ n . e( ^ y° u that this qasida and those like it obviously 
corruption T erses discrepancies in regard to their excellence, 

J, easiness of elocution, intricacy (inHqdd) , soundness, 

96 - Halaf al-Ahmar°m-m,?*P* 72 ( this translation, p. 5). 
quoted I'jdz, p. 74 rdi ■ , bec * k^ayawdn, III, 15, praises the verse (also 
Si ( r, p. 55 j lauds it for blT , rans i a ti° n > p. 10 ]) for its comprehensiveness; 
comparison of four elem eaut ^ °f the similes, Qurdda, p. 17, for the apt 
Qudama who considers th t0 f ° Ur ° ther element s. ( Umda, I, 259, quotes 
in Arabic poetry. 6 verse as containing the best tasbih ever found 
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ess (or: weakness, of composition; inhilal) , solidity (of texture; 
^°°lkun), ease (tasahhul), carelessness (istirsal), nncouthness (ta- 
h) and general loathsomeness (istikrah). (Imru’ulqais) has asso- 
. (composing) poems like this (qasida), (the qasida itself) has 

c iates i ^ . n itg features of beauty (mahdsin), and rivals in its inno- 
00 . fbaddH c ) . There is no comparison between diction which at one 
vations ^ ^ and a t another time melts away, changes color like a 

tline ^leon, varies like passions, whose grammatical construction teems 
•+h confusion, (P. 148) and whose motives make it vile; and on the 
Ther hand a diction that in spite of all its intricacies of thought proceeds 
° ^fect order, whose structure is consistently even, whose formation is 
harmonious, and which is uniformly pure, splendid and brilliant (i.e., 
the style of the Qur’an). Its heterogeneity is homogeneous (muhtahfu-hu 
mv?talif) its homogeneity is oneness (muttahad) , what seems remote in 
it is near’its original elements are familiar, and again what seems familiar 
is original (gdrid/mutV). And (the style of the Qur’an) is uniform (wahid) 
despite its variety, and cannot be considered difficult m any case nor 


obscure in any respect. 

We intended to deal with a number of famous qasidas to discuss them, 
to point out their motives (ma'am) and features of beauty (mahdsin) 
and to mention to you their merits and defects, and we meant to speak 
to you at some lenght about this subject (jins) and to open for you this 
road. Afterwards we understood this to be outside the scope of °urbook 
as the discussion thereof pertains to the criticism of poetry (naqd as-si r) 
and its control by balance and touch-stone. On that subject there exist 
books, though they are not exhaustive, and compositions though they 
may not fathom (their subject). And this much suffices in our book. 

We did not want to copy for you what the literary specialists (udaba ) 
have written about the defects of Imru’ulqais in prosody, syntax, and 
motives (ma c dni) , and what has been criticized in his poems, and what 
(passages) of his diwdn have been discussed, for this, too, is alien to t e 
aim of our book and outside of its purpose. We wanted to explain no 
more than we actually did, (just enough) to make you realize that the 
way of poetry is a well-trodden road and a much visited abode. Those 
who deal with it take from it according to their means and obtain from 
it in proportion to their circumstances. You find that the earlier (poet) 
employs motives for which a later (poet) has substituted something better 
inspired by the earlier poet; you find the later poet in possession of 
motives which an earlier poet had neglected. And again you find motives 
which occur to both of them together, so as to make of them two com¬ 
panions at one bridle, or two sucklings on one breast. And God gives 


His favor to whomever He pleases. 
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CRITICISM OF AL-BUHTURf 


Verily, he who compares the Qnr>ta with the poetry of I^qaisis 
, y 4 . t'han the “ass of his folk/’ 1 and more stupid than Ha- 

waqal Even if all of his poetry were like the select verses quoted by 
us we would still have to disclaim all appreciation of his versed 
’ “Many an aged (wild bull) resplendent like the sunnaiq and many 
an antilope have I roused (lit.: terrified) with a prancing (horse; 
nahud) which starts running in mid-day heat.” 

Al-Asma*i said: I do not know what are: as-sinn (aged bull), as-sunnaiq, 
and as-sunnam (antilope). Somebody (else, however), remarked, as- 
sunnaiq is a hill. 4 

In (the same qasida Imru’ulqais) says : 5 

“He has the (short) ribs of an onager, and the legs of an ostrich, 
he is like a noble Caesarean stallion, prone to bite ( < ~ad'M)d' 
(Equally objectionable is) his verse: 6 

“Like sparrows and flies and worms, and more daring than the 
greediness of wolves.” 

And our rejection (taqbih) is strengthened by what follows in other 
verses of (the same poem) : 7 

“And I have travelled far and wide in the lands under the sun, 
until commg home satisfied me more than booty. 

And my aspiration was directed towards every noble trait and 
thus my merit grew.” 

Leipz5 h T903ri2.nti a ^™ m tO Mutalammis > Diw&n, ed. K. Vollers, 

of. G. W. Freytag, 

See also Bayan, II, 190 _ 91 aT1r i o , a O /ma q min Habannaqa. 

3.35.22. 2Wfl. al >and(?^£, Suppl., I, 6i. 

4. Cf. Yaqut, III, 471, with reference, +n +u- 
of the verse is probably based on dislike of rar’ 8 VeK f' The condemnation 
proval of alliteration. For the attitude hosH^f as as on disap. 

recinrent criticism of al-A-sa’s line 6 37b who aHiterati «>» cf. e.g. the 

he£ Im ^- WIth 1 is ob i ect6 d to, amongst Other 86 h eq o eaoe of adjectives 

6. 5.2. Wafir. 

7. 5.9,8. 
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We are equally affected by what he says in (another) qasida , extremely 
worthless (fi nihdyat as-suqUt) : 8 

“At times when her mouth, whenever I awakened her from sleep, 
was like musk, diffusing its perfume, retained in the straining-cloth 
(faddam) . 9 

Behold their litters travelling in the mom, like palm-trees of 
Saukan at harvest-time. 

As though the tongue of him who drinks (the wine to which the 
girl’s saliva has been likened) were touching wax (milm) that in¬ 
fects his body with disease.” 10 

Likewise by his verse: 11 (S. 171) 

“They do not act like Hanzala’s clan. For their decision at their 
council was indeed evil! 

No Himyarite keeps his pledge and no TJdas, any more than the 
buttocks of a wild ass rubbed sore by the crupper. 

Verily, the Banu c Auf had built up a reputation for themselves 
which the intruders ruined when they committed treason.” 

Likewise by his verse: 12 

“ Ann ounce to Sihab, nay, rather announce to c Asim: has the news 
of Malik reached you ? 

Verily, we left you behind (in the field) slain, wounded, captive, 
like demons. 

(The captives) walk between our saddles, subservient, but neither 
hungry nor emaciated.” 13 


8 . 59.6,7,11. Kdmil. The poet is reminiscing of days bygone. In vs. 5bhe 
refers to the time when she captivated him with radiant, smiling teeth. 

9. Musk was added to the wine but removed before drinking by filtering 
the wine through a straining-cloth. On the addition of musk, cf. e.g., 
A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, \ ienna, 
1875—77, I, 141; G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben , p. 102; R. Geyer, 
SBWA, phil.-hist. Kl., OIL (1905), Abh. 6, pp. 91—2. Of verses alluding 
to the practice Zuhair 1. 32 and ‘Abid.5.13 may be mentioned as charac¬ 
teristic instances. The straining-cloth is discussed by R. Geyer, SBWA, 
phil.-hist. Kl., CXCII (1919), Abh. 3, pp. 151—54, where numerous re¬ 
ferences will be found. 

10. It may not be without interest to note that al-Mubarrad, Epistle, 
Orientalia, n.s., X (1941), 377, praises highly vss. 3 and 4 of the same poem. 

11 . 27.3,4,1. Munsarih. Vs. 3b follows the translation offered by G. 
Olinder, The Kings of Kinda, Lund and Leipzig, 1927, p. 87. 

12 . 53.1—3. Rajaz. 

13. It deserves notice that in this rajaz poem the two mi§rd l of the in¬ 
dividual lines do not rhyme. 
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Slips like these are not confined to him alone. Al-A §a composed 

(a number of objectionable verses such as).^ 

“May All fih let you enter the coolness of Paradise, cheerful, in an 

auspicious way!” 

Al-A c sa also said: 15 

“While his eye was heedless I shot at his ewe and I hit the center 
of her heart and her spleen.” 

He has said about his horse: 16 

“He orders lucern for (his stallion) al-Yahmum every evening and 
lets him be supplied with so much barley that he nearly ruins his 
digestion.” 17 

He has further said: 18 

“(A cook who) roasts meat, handy, active, agile, quick in service.” 

All these words have the same meaning. 19 

To Zuhair a similar thing happened in his verse : 20 

“And I took a serious oath by the stations of Minh and by the 
place where foreheads and lice are scraped off.” 

How could this be mentioned in a qadda in which (the poet) says: 21 

Is there anything that would let hatii (lances) 22 grow' unless 
it be the roots (of the ash-tree) ? Are palm-trees planted anywhere 
outside of their proper soil ?” 

Likewise (open to objection) is the verse of at-Tirimmah : 23 (P. 172) 

“Surety then shall bring thee to Lamisa a bold femaie camel which 
with her urme has ejected the semen of the stallion.” 


the translation” Z M ™°**<*’ P- «. and 

15. Al-A'Sh, U R Gever 3 7 t n by M ' NaIlino - Mutaqdrib. 

CXCII (1919),'Abh 3 , t Z’K'Lil ^ Geyer> SBWA ’ PM-hist 9 Kl., 

16 . 33 . 16 . Tawil. 

MunairaaltttogoirXt^SO h Oo1T *° b. al- 

dea Chevaux” Leiden ms rT«? Ar 1 DelIa V ' da - Lee - Llvres 
is quoted. a6n ’ 1828 > P- 21 of Arabic text, where this verse 

!»• As indicated above^note 4 * °j*V P ' Z Bastt ' 

23' 2 10 S tw rZlOSO ' ° p - pp. 217-18 
23. 2.101 the translation is P. ICrenkow’s Hafif Tho 

- .. *W' rhe poet died co. 723. 
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as-sabantdt: the strong female camel; al-kirdd: the semen of the 
stallion. She lets the semen of the stallion flow out together with the 
urine. So she had not refused him (as she would have done if she had 
been pregnant), nor had she conceived and thus been weakened, al-md'ir : 
the flowing. 

If anybody should say: I find that you are dealing severely with 
Imru’ulqais and that you are of the opinion that he vacillates between 
the smooth and the rough, the pleasant and the harsh, the unfamiliar 
and the familiar, the obvious and the remote; that you further think 
that belanced diction is the best and succinct composition the most 
perfect; and that you, thus, deem al-Buhturi superior in this racetrack, 
surpassing everybody by far in all these respects; and that you are aware 
that the scribes (kwttdb) prefer his diction (kaldm) to every other and 
place his opinion on eloquence (baldga) above every other opinion; that, 
similarly, you detect in Abu Nuw&s splendor of diction and subtlety of 
ideas which stun even experts of rhetoric and which men of subtle taste 
and of wit prefer to every other poet, because they attribute to his 
composition such elegance (rau^a) as they do not attribute to anybody 
else, and such ornateness (zibrij) as has not been attained by anyone 
apart from him: If this be so, how can the superiority of any other literary 
composition (i.e., primarily that of the Qur’an) be recognized ? 

The answer is: The discussion (of the fact) that it is not permissible to 

weigh the Qur’an against poetry has preceded. 24 There we have shown 

the literary character of the poetry of Imru’ulqais. He is the greatest of 

all (the poets); on his superiority they all insist. He is their saih, whose 

excellence they all acknowledge, their leader whom they all imitate, and 

their imam to whom they all resort. We have further demonstrated that 

the rank of his poetry is inferior to the rank which must be accorded to 

the composition of the Qur’&n, and that he could not admix with his 

poetry (even as much as) the dust of that composition (i.e., of the 

Qur’&n). When you consider these things he becomes just as it has been 
said : 2B 

And in the morning I beoame to Lailll like one who looks at the 
retreat of a star setting in the West at dawn.” 26 


^ >ar ^ Two of this translation. 

25. The poet is Mujnun Ban! ‘Amir, Qais b. al-Mulawwah, love 
I oet and hero of a celebrated love-story, d. co. 689. His historicitv haq 
lowover, been doubted; of. GAL, Suppl., I, 81. Quotations: Kdmil n 166- 
&*£ 7| “ d l7 “> VIII. 172 (anon.); al.Ma-arri, Letter,, p. “nowIm 

P ' 168 <aSCrib6d *° M ^ am »-lb. P an.N u S r ;; 

is to'be oompared S’ tr ° m Hs work 
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-poetry (dibdja si c ri-hi ), and place him above them because of the 
u tv of his mode of expression, the ease of his diction, the sweetness 
fhis words, and the rare occurrence of obscurity (ta'aqqud) in his 
° ings, (we have to admit that) poetry (as such) is an attainment within 
r^ 1 an reach, capable of improvement (mustadrak) and rooted in human 
trure (muntabi c ). The composition of the Qur’an, however, is beyond 
Tinian imagination (wahm) and thought (fikr), not to be learned nor 
+ be coveted by anyone, (as stated in the Qur’&n itself): “Falsehood 
comes not to it (the Qur’&n) from before nor from behind: a revelation 

from One Wise and Praiseworthy.” 132 . 

I have already mentioned that-if you were versed m the art of 
mastering the language-you could obtain by yourself full insight into 
what we have discussed, and penetrate into what we have describe.11 
(you do) nob (possess this prerequisite), sit in the assemb y o 
derive their opinions from other people (at-rrmqalhim), and acquie “ 
t the decisions of the judges- I advised 

I told you: Consider whether you can discern the goldvem , 
of a jewel the matchless qualities of a ruby, and the subtleties of witch- 
Ift ^thout proper knowledge of the prerequisites ^ ^ 

ing. (Consider) further whether you -n ^t your road 

countries without guidance. To e y 8 which you 

a door through which it can be approached, and one side from J 

may enter. The science (nut'rifa) of speech is harder than the knowledge 
of anything I have described to you, deeper, subtler (adaqq), and mo 

^e^imeapplies) to the presentation of thoughts an ^ 
of emotions so that you may know them and so to a P eak 8ee ^ er “’ 
if it is done only by intimation (iSdra). This may beach, evedbymre 
allusion and hints just as well as by direct words and the 

The intimations again may be of various degrees (o am Jit 

language of several grades (of clarity). Many a desonptmn (mf/J dep.^ 
for you the subject described exactly as it is wi ou e ^ 

for dissent; many a description, on the other hand adds something tothe 
subject ank exceeds its reality or falls short of it. ^r ‘f the des- 
cription is true to its subject, it may be classified according; to ( - 

gories such as) correctness and perfection, beauty and embellis - 
ment, summarizing and detailed presentation ( V inal •«" ), ex¬ 
haustive and approximate reproduction (of its subject, ishfa wa- 


132. 

133. 

134. 


Qur'dn 41.42. „ . „ 

For the semantic development cf. the French arret. 
Read: al-mutahayyirtna for al-mutahayyvnna. 
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tayib)™ and the like. And every manner of style has its door and it, 

^SilTsome examples), a presentation of the entire subject fyithout 
r ia TTiq word - “If one had observed them he could have 

"from them in flight, and been filled because of them with dread 
A presentation with commentary (i.e., detail; tafnr) is His word: “ 0n 
the day when We shall cause the mountains to move, and one wil] see the 
earth stepping forward, and We shall-round them up and leave of them 
not one;” 137 up to the last verse on this subject. 138 Similarly His word: 
“Oh ye people, show piety towards your Lord; verily the quake of the 
Hour (P. 192) is a mighty thing. (2) On the day when ye see it, every 
suckling female will forget what she has suckled, and every pregnant 
female will cast her burden, and one will think the people drunk, though 
they are not drunk; but the punishment of Allah is severe.” 139 This is a 
passage portraying the subject in its reality and picturing (yumattilu) 
the terrors of that Day. 

Passages illustrating to you the technique of describing a subject by 
means of describing its secondary symptoms (sifa) are His words in the 
tale of the wizards when Pharaoh threatened them following their pro¬ 
fession of belief (in Allah): “(They, i.e., the wizards, said:) It does not 
matter, surely we are going back to our Lord. (51) We surely hope that 

„“ ay f f ^ ve us our M* 5 on account of our being the first to 
S .“ y He said in another Pl a <* (in the same connection): 
vlnclncA y *,° T L ° rd Me We tumin «l < 123 > And thou takest 

Lord whenXy Zfto us Ca Oh ^ beIieTed “ signs of our 
and call us in as Muslims ”«i 14 ,°” j”” 1 ’ P ° Ur ° U * upon us P atience 

afflicted by telllwwr;rr? 1S l ndlCateS the Stato of ™nd of the 

telling what has smitten him. 6 & and ° f th ® calami ty-®tricken by 

by His S say 6 nt8 0f ‘‘AlHhat 8 H aS “^ ^ ° Teatin S (takwtn) is illustrated 

to -y to it: 4eand tt ^ t ^ ^ ™ heS * 1 

Ana. bo We said f,r> tliom • 


• So We said to them: ‘Be ye apes 

d6 13 fi* a b°ve translation* n t be s6nse of “narrating in 
3b- Qur<a„ 18.17. tl0n Was 0ho86n because of the preceding ilrh. 
Ao7. Qur'dn 18 45 

mo n rob . abl y vs. 47. 
loj. Qur'an 22.1,2 

140. Qur'dn 26 50 51 -r ,, 

S b :^ 8 byth -P~ wl-ds is de- 

141. Qur'dn 7 122 190 y h ugh their w °rds 

142. Qur'dn 36.82 
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• away.’ ” 143 And:‘ ‘Then We suggested to Moses: ‘ Strike with thy 
S f 1 the sea;’ and it clave asunder; each part became like a cliff 

s . „144 

^f^xhaustive treatment of all the ramifications would be too long and 
Al16 di( j intend to give a complete account. I have only given you one 
^ neVe u in order to let you draw inferences from it, and what I have 
^inted out to you was done in order to enable you to consider (the whole 

^We^have confined ourselves to an analysis of al-Buhturi’s qasidu 
, ause the secretaries (kuttdb) prefer him to his contemporaries and 
ord to him precedence over all the poets of his century. Among them 
there are some who in gross exaggeration (guluwwan) claim for al- 
Buhturi the i'jdz, and contend that in his work he has risen to the stars. 
The heretics seek support in his poetry and make ample use o it. ey 
also claim that his sayings are equivocal like their own utterances, an 
that his expressions are of the same texture as their own idle talk.. 1 
to we have clarified his rank and standing as well as the hmitetrons 
of his work (kaMm). What a far cry there is between that to which man 
may aspire and what he must renounce in despair (i.e., the poetry of al- 
Bnhturi and the Qur’an), between night and day, vanity an ru , 
word of the Lord of the Worlds and the word of man. 


143. Qur'dn 2.61. 

144. Qur’dn 26.63. 
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Note: The figures following the terms indicate their position within their 
respective systems. 

As Ibn al-Mu'tazz divides the figures of speech in forms of badi' 
and mahdsin numbers referring to mahdsin will be preceded by M 



rjAz 

AL-'ASKARI 

1 

isti'dra 

isti'dra 1 

2 

irddf 

al-arddf waH-tawdbi ' 8 

3 

taSbih 

tCb&bifh 

4 

guluww 

guluww 10 

5 

mumdtala 

mumdtala 9 

6 

mutdbaqa 

mutdbaqa 2 

7 

tajnis 

tajnis 3 

8 

muqdbala 

muqdbala 4 

9 

muwdzana 


10 

musdwdt 


11 

iSdra 

iidra 7 

12 

mubdlaga (& guluww) 

mubdlaga 11 

13 

igdl 

igdl 10 

14 

taudih 

tausih 17 

15 

radd «.ajz al-kaldm c ald 

radd al-a'jdz *aid 


sadri-hi 

sudur 18 

16 

sihhat at-taqsimP 

sihhat at-taqsim 5 

17 

sihhat at- tafsir 

sihhat at-tafsir 6 

18 

at-takmil wa't-tatmim 

at-takmil wa*t tatmim 19 

19 1 

tarsi * 

tarsi ' 115 

20 

I at-tarsi c ma* at-tajnis 


21 

mudara'a 


22 

takdfu* 


23 

ta'attuf 

ta'attuf 32 

24 1 

as-salb wa'l-ijab 

as-salb waH-ijdb 26 

25 

al-kindya waH-ta'rid 

al-kindya wa't-ta'rid 12 

26 

lahn al-qaul 

27 

al-'aks wa't-tabdil 

‘o&s 13 0 

28 

iltifdt 

iltifdt 20 

29 

i'tirdd 

-i^rdd 21 

30 

ruju' 

rujti' 22 

31 

tadyil 

tadyil 14 

32 

istitrdd 

istitrdd 21 

33 

takrdr 

34 

istihnd* 

istitnd * 


husn at-taSbih^ 11 


mutdbaqa^ 
tajnis 2 


if rat ft 'g-sifaM- 10 


radd al-afdz 'aid *, 
§adr* 


iltifdt M1 
i'tirdd M 2 
ru/ju'^ 

husn al- hurdj M 1 

madh bi-md yuSbihu 
* d-damm i MB 


,Mih Us* 3 two different sets of terms; the fw 
f tfofalW licable in descnbmg prose (p p . 

P^^nsW icabl ® tC P ° 6t 7 (PP- 04—»«}. Term, 


P re .Jons appn°" D1 ® 94-96). T e tm , 

° t will here be preceded by “II,” e .g., jt 

-cop 4 s _ 8 


’ 7 2~79)°T iSeS 
m second 

taken from the 


afA? 1 ? 


7114 

^ b ^ a in3 

o.nt 

fflvqdbal 0. 


jUdatdb fasdd at-tafsir 

11,12 

Mmm l \itmdm 1111 
tarsi' n li 

nuddra'aS 
m ulcdfa>a 7 > 114 


QUDAMA 


irddf 11 

fomZ£Z 12 
aZ-mwZd&tg 13 
aZ-mw/dms 14 
sihhat al-muqdbala?I 
fasdd al-muqdbaldt 18 

musdwdft^ 
iSdra 10 

mubdlaga 0 

igdl 10 

tauSih 10 


sihhat at-taqsimPjfasdd 
al-aqsdm 17 

sifcftaZ at-tafsir*!fasdd 
at-tafsir 19 
tatmimP 


iSdra (subcategory of 

woTi'i/) 6 

m'U&dZcwja 11 
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A Not listed as a figure of 8 P eec *\' , , n tasbih and guluww. 

B rm »*>» , to *“» ?-‘rTort” " used by some. 
n alAskari also records the term 


Additional remarks. 

( A) Of the figures omitted above'tablet ^ tW ° ° r 

“S * 115 ’ Jte "“ s 

(B ) In addition, the following figures are recorded by only one of the 
authors: 


( 1 ) jam * al-mu’talij waH-muhtalif 25 

( 2 ) taMir 29 

( 3 ) mujdwara 30 

( 4 ) al-istishdd waH-ihtijdj 31 

(5) mudd‘afa z3 

( 6 ) tatriz zi 

(7) talattuj zh 
( 1 ) tasmJit 

( 1 ) al-hazl yurddu bihi H-jadd 

( 2 ) Tmsn at-tadmin M8 

( 3 ) Tmsw al-ibtidd' d £ Ml3 
(IV) By Qudama,NN (1) istiqdq 1 

( 2 ) ramz 4 

(3) wahy 5 

(4) amtdl 7 

(5) Zwf^z 8 

(6) M/ 9 

(7) sarf 10 

(8) gez£ <12 

(9) 'a */ 13 

(10) taqdim 14 

(11) *a>Mr 15 

( 12 ) ihtira t16 

(C) Rummani lists the following as elements, aqsdm, of baldga : 

( 1 ) fy'dz, concision; 

( 2 ) 

(3) iati'dra 

(4) tald'um, harmony 

(5) al-fawdail, rhythmization 

( 6 ) tajdnu8 

(7) tasrif, variation,” i.e. «. use of derivatives from the same root; 

(8) tophcatto“i C ° ntent “ a slightly varied 

(9) mubdlaga 


(I) By al-'Askari: 


(II) By Mafdtih : 
(III) By Badi c : 


is ■--ilar usage of which 
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nm (husn al-) baydn, precise (and pleasing) rendition of the idea, 
j rnl process of classification progressed rather slowly during the 
ntury following Baqillani’s death as witness the list of figures in 
^dndn, pp. 435—59. Here Abu Tahir (d. 1123), who follows Qudama 
. his* approach to the badi ( , records among 42 terms only five 
beyond those referred to by the authors analysed in the Table. 
These terms are: tashim, tashif, husn at-tahallus, tasri 1 and qasam. 
Most of them are traceable in earlier writers but outside of the 

sections especially devoted to badi*. 

/El In judging the Naqd as-si'r it must be remembered that Qudama 
does not treat badi 1 as a separate section but lists what other authors 
consider to be figures of speech during his discussion of virtues and 
defects of poetical representation. He classifies those traits according 
as they inhere in the idea, the wording, both idea and wording, the 
poetical form as such, and so forth. As a consequence of to ap¬ 
proach a number of his categories such as tsHgrab, al-wtibala 
wa't-tandqud, and hasw are not of the same order as rose e me 
observed by the other theorists and have therefore been excluded 


from tabulation. 
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